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editorial 


GAMBLING, OBSCENE LITERATURE AND THE USE OF SUNDAY 
are issues which call for thoughtful consideration and action by 
Christians. When the Editorial Board looked for a comprehensive 
title to cover these subjects it thought of using “The Little 
Foxes.” As it considered the questions more deeply it decided 
that there was nothing “little’ about the vast operations of 
gamblers and the publishers of pornographic materials, nor 
about the complex relationships involved in the solution of the 
problems under discussion this month. “The Big Bad Wolves” 
might have been a more appropriate title! 
There are many differences among Christians about the seri- 
ousness of minor forms of gambling, about where to draw the 
line between decent and indecent literature and about the im- 
portance of abstaining from business operations on Sunday. 
They also differ about the responsibility which the state should 
take in prohibiting or regulating gambling, in banning literature 
which is deemed indecent, and in restricting commercial activity 
on Sunday. There is less difference among them concerning the 
freedom of Christians who are bound to conform to Jesus Christ 
and to embody God in every aspect of their lives. The articles 
by Professor Frederick Herzog, Dr. Myron W. Fowell, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Bradley, and Dr. Truman B. Douglass illuminate these 
| and other issues involved in the consideration of these problems. 
- Ministers and other persons responsible for planning church 
| programs on “Decency in the Social Order” will find suggestions 
|in the departments on pages 29-31. 
This issue of SocIAL ACTION has been prepared at the request 
|of the Department of Social Welfare of the National Council of 
|Churches of Christ in America. 
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“Inner directed” 


A Christian appro 


We have not learned the habit of facing fully and courageously 
the moral situation. When we do, we find that the reorganization 
of society is a small matter compared with the reorganization of 
the soul. 


A group of segregationists tries to keep Negro children from 
entering a school which is to be integrated. The Christian con- 
science condemns the inane behavior. An employer refuses to 
grant a wage increase despite rising living costs and the increase 
of profit. The Christian conscience questions his integrity. A 
union insists on a standard American contract in Podunk as well 
as in Detroit. The Christian conscience claims that what is good 
for General Motors is not automatically good for Kohler. 

Because of the growing understanding of social responsibility — 
the Christian conscience in American Protestantism has become 
so sensitized that patterns of social judgment and social action — 
have developed which increasingly determine what a Christian 
will do under present social conditions. 

The ever probing Christian mind, nevertheless, will find many — 
aspects of Christian living which are relevant to our society, 
a 
By Frederick Herzog, an Evangelical and Reformed Minister who is Professor of © 
Systematic Theology, Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth, Wisconsin. — 
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“Outer directed” 


lecency in the social order 


but which do not command overall Christian concern. We are 
fighting the “big’’ sins, but are we bothered by the “lesser” ones? 
Do we even think of the possibility that the “big’’ sins could be 
the external symptoms of a covert “cancer of the soul”? 

By now we have a fairly good number of integrated schools, 
but what kind of literature do we offer as leisure reading to the 
pupils? The wage of the American working man is relatively 
high, but do we vigorously challenge him to spend it responsibly? 
“The hidden persuaders” of the soul are legion, but does the 
Church dare to be an open persuader candidly demanding that 
men obey God right down the line, “private affairs” included? 

Our society is largely self-regulating. Government agencies 

enforce integration, fair working conditions, etc. States and local 
/ communities enact their own laws concerning minor problems. 
We are concerned that the social machinery function so that 
| every man is offered an opportunity to bring out the best in him- 
| self. As segregation keeps a large number of American citizens 
| from fully developing their potentialities so a “lesser” sin, such 
/ _as the promotion of obscene literature, keeps many from devel- 
| oping what is best in them. The Postmaster General can ban 
obscene literature from the mails, but this is almost certain to 
give a book a brisk send-off toward the best-seller list. It is ob- 
‘vious that the self-regulation of society is complex and by no 
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means consummated by applying simple moral or legal recipes. 
In what way can Christians be of help? Should they develop 
programs of social action to tackle the “lesser” sins? 


CHRISTIANS CONFORM TO GOD, NOT TO MACHINES 


Jesus Christ is not primarily interested in reorganized society, 
but in reborn men. His life has clinching implications for social 
justice, but its primary thrust is directed towards the reorienta- 
tion of the individual. God made man in such fashion that he can 
be molded like a piece of clay; he made him responsible for 
molding himself in conformity to his Maker. If man denies this 
responsibility “the hidden persuaders” and other anonymous 
forces of society take over the molding. Jesus Christ claims that 
men should learn from him what it means to conform to God. 
Christians must reiterate that claim. 

In our technological age we are preoccupied with the smoothly 
running machine. The malfunction of a rocket at Cape Canaveral 
and its failure to get off into space almost result in national 
mourning. On the social level we tend to operate as cogs in a 
machine, expertly fitted and well oiled. If we have attained to- 
getherness, living in fair economic relationships and under hy- 
gienic conditions, we feel that we have almost arrived at the 
acme of being human. The machine has become a powerful 
image in which we are formed. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate test of being human is not whether 
we have been harmoniously assembled like the various parts of 
a motor, but whether we are willing to have our personalities 
molded by Jesus Christ. Are we as willing to come to grips with : 
the integration of our personalities as with the integration of 
the races in our society? We were made for conformity to God 
and we are duty-bound to express this relationship in a style of 
life relevant to our age. Albert Schweitzer is a pioneer in this. | 
field. He bears witness to our major Chistian task. 


FREEDOM OF SERVANTS OF GOD 7 


Jesus Christ regards men as sinners. They distort in smu 
God’s purity which is present in their lives. Instead of gratefully 
accepting God’s guidance in their lives they take nerve-tingling 
chances. Instead of acknowledging God’s ordained order of their 
days they drift through life responding to momentary pleasur 
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Christians follow no rigid rules, but embody God 


Jesus Christ does not intend us to live in a coffin of morals; 
he does not set rigid patterns of conduct to which he would have 
us conform. But he does demand that we conform to him as he 
conforms to God. He is the true image of the good person. Shar- 
ing our life with him through faith we are to discover in every 
ethical situation what conforming to God means. If we learn 
from Paul, one of the first who conformed to God through Jesus 
Christ, we notice that we are free in all things, except that we 
have become subject to Jesus Christ, “and Christ is God’s” 
(I Cor. 3:23). We are free to do as we please, but as servants of 
one who has become our Lord. So all things are lawful to us, “but 
not all things build up” (I Cor. 10:23). Not all things contribute 
to the molding of our personalities as God wills them. Our entire 
life is to embody God, even eating and drinking (I Cor. 10:31), 
reading and leisure. 

Many Christians today take pride in identifying themselves 
with the world to the point of being indistinguishable from it. 
They seem to assume that witnessing to Jesus Christ means 
losing one’s life in the crowd. Their ideal Christian is the “good 
mixer.” The apostle Paul was emphatic on this score: “Bad com- 
pany ruins good morals” (I Cor. 15:33). He did not pussyfoot 
in this respect: “I wrote you in my letter not to associate with 
immoral men” (I Cor. 5:9). Of course, he would not condone 
doing secretly what the immoral do openly: ‘‘We have renounced 
disgraceful, underhanded ways” (II Cor. 4:2). 


Variety in conformity to God 


To conform to God through Jesus Christ does not imply uni- 
formity of thought, appearance, and action. The early church had 
her ascetics as well as Christians who lived normally (Cf. Rom. 

14). If one was a vegetarian for Christ’s sake—good! However, 
he should not demand that all other Christians be vegetarians 
| also. If one made every day a Sunday—also good! But he should 
not expect all other Christians to go to church every day. A 
: Christian is truly free to do whatever is good for him and others. 
He will not forget that his Lord did not associate with evil. In 
the midst of evil he bore witness to the good. He embodied a new 
way of life. By the same token, the Christian will intensify his 
efforts to embody goodness in society. He will know that the 
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more he turns his attention to the “‘lesser’’ sins, the more he is 
touching the subsoil of evil. However, man’s most private atti- 
tudes, the innermost recesses of his thought, cannot be pro- 
grammed socially. To ask for goodness on this score means to 
ask for new men. 


DECENCY 


The concept of decency is not stressed in the New Testament. 
Allusions to it are found in Rom. 13:13, I Cor. 7:35, I Cor. 14:14, 
and Thess. 4:12. In each case the apostolic writing seeks “to pro- 
mote good order” among those who conform to God through 
Jesus Christ (I Cor. 7:35). It excludes the abuse of body and 
soul (Rom. 13:13, 14). The New Testament’s concern for decency 
is implied in the plea for the complete transformation of man. 
“Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the 
flesh to gratify its desires” (Rom. 13:14). Apparently the New 
Testament men assumed that a reborn man would ‘‘naturally” be 
decent. In any case, real decency cannot be enforced by law be- 
cause it involves man’s attitude towards himself in the privacy 
of his “closet” which is always beyond regimentation. 


Obscene literature 


Conforming to God through Jesus Christ means opening our 
minds for thoughts which draw us closer to God. For the Chris- | 
tian obscene literature is any printed material which keeps him © 
from drawing closer to God by intentionally seeking to incite the | 
desires of the flesh. However, the Christian will always have a _ 
healthy sense of humor and a keen appreciation of realism. He — 
knows that man is a sinner. He will not shut his mind to honest — 
revelations of sin which help him to repent. But he will also 
understand that what helps one man may not necessarily help 
another. There are the vegetarians as well as the meat eaters of. 
the mind (Cf. Rom. 14). There is a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween what is possible for the Christian to read and what is not. 
Only eyes sharpened by faith will be able to distinguish. It is 
understood that the Christian must warn others where the jungle 
of smut begins. Laws, he will remember, cannot really achieve 
what can be done only by grace. Rather he will seek to replace | 
bad with good literature and to remedy the causes of man’s yen 
for the obscene. 


Gambling 


As to gambling, the Christian will recall that he is a steward 
of God’s gifts and not a servant of blind chance. He will not 
even want to enter any one of the scores of contests in which he 
might win something for next to nothing in effort. He will earn 
whatever he calls his own because he will not, by participating 
in “lesser” gambling, tempt others to go all the way in the “big” 
gambling, even though he himself would never be tempted to go 
beyond the “‘lesser.”’ 


Sunday observance 


The Christian will so order his life that in every action he wit- 
nesses to his conforming to God. He will know that all days were 
made for him. Sunday will provide a special opportunity to show 
that man was not made for the Sabbath, but for God. He will 
know that all days were made for him. Sunday will provide a 
special opportunity to show that man was not made for the Sab- 
bath, but for God. In his actions on this day-he will sum up the 
meaning of all his days. In his Sunday worship he will embody 
his every-day worship of God; in his Sunday rest he will take 
special opportunity to show the meaning of all rest; and in his 
Sunday play he will demonstrate that the meaning of all work is 
to play before God. The problem of Sabbath observance is not 
that some people work on Sundays, but that they never play. 
before God while working during the week. ites 


IN CONCLUSION 


Sunday observance, gambling, and reading obscene literature 
re only indicative of many areas in life which call for an end 
to gratifying the desires of the flesh. In any circumstance the. 
Christain will seek to find ways and means of helping those who 
do not follow Jesus Christ to reap benefits from his insight into 


“the true meaning of human life. But he will fully understand 


that nothing is gained, for example, by legally closing stores on 


| Sundays, if he himself does not creatively embody in his com- 
| munity the true meaning of the Lord’s day. Ultimately more 


effective than any law is a practicing Christian, who reads and 
promotes good literature, and perhaps writes it, who cares for 
good recreation facilities among Christians and non-Christians 


| alike, and who embodies the true worship of God. 
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ORGANIZED CRIME 


Gambling 


I; it wrong to buy a chance on a television set at a church fair? 
The amount invested is small. Its loss will not cause hardship to 
anyone. It is for a good cause. Besides helping to make money 
for the church, it helps to stimulate interest in the fair and to 
give a lot of people a good time. It is instinctive to gamble. All 
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of life—especially business, investment, farming, and marriage— 
is a gamble. People will gamble in one way or another; so they 
might as well help the church while they are doing it.” 

“If it is all right to gamble at church, it cannot be very wrong 
to gamble away from church. If it is right to gamble for quarters, 
it cannot be very wrong to gamble for dollars or for larger 
amounts, if the person doing it can afford to lose. If it is right to 
gamble at the tracks, it cannot be really wrong to gamble away 
from the tracks, even though it is against the law. Making some 
easy money for oneself can be a good cause as well as making 
money for a church.” 

“As long as some forms of gambling are legal, we ought to 
legalize other forms, so that people can participate in them with- 
out breaking the law. If all forms of gambling were legalized 
and used to provide revenue for the state, there could be a great 
reduction in property and income taxes and the government 
would have ample funds to meet its expenses.” 


Each of the foregoing observations is either a little fox or a big 
lie. The little fox gnaws at the basis of ethical judgment and 
prepares the way for acceptance of the big lie. 

The rationale in respect to gambling points in the opposite 
direction from the Golden Rule and the Christian ideal of stew- 
ardship. Gambling is always based on a desire to get something 
for nothing, to take something away from someone else while 
giving nothing in return. It stimulates greed and the love of 
money for its own sake. It inspires indifference to personal and 
civic morality. It results in a general deterioration of ethical 
standards and substitutes luck for merit and creative accom- 
plishment. 

Before accepting any of the foxy logic that is popularly used 
to justify gambling in its minor or major forms, a Christian ought 
to give serious thought to some of the facts about present-day 
gambling. The rightness or wrongness of a particular form of 
gambling should be judged in terms of its relation to the entire 
| problem of gambling and in the light of basic Christian ideals 
and values. 


By Myron W. Fowell, Secretary of the Massachusetts Congregational Christian 
Conference, who also carries staff responsibility for social action. 


Gambling is big business 


Gambling has recently become big business in practically 
every part of the United States. An estimated 60 million Ameri- 
cans make a gross investment of more than 20 billion dollars a 
year in various forms of gambling, ranging from punch boards 
and pin ball machines to bookie betting, which is the most 
prevalent form of gambling in this country. 

While a certain amount of gambling has flourished at every 
time and place in human history, only within the past generation 
has it assumed such proportions that it exceeds the dimensions 
of the largest institutions of legitimate business and rivals the 
costs of government. Two causes for the growth of gambling 
are the tremendous promotion given it in anticipation of enor- 
mous profits; and the moral apathy and spiritual sickness of 
our present-day culture. 


Operators run little risk 


Gambling is not only big business; it is dishonest business. 
The greater part of it, perhaps as much as 80 per cent, is illegal. 
This means that those who are cheated and defrauded have very 
limited recourse to law as a means of recovering their losses. 

Many studies of the subject of organized gambling such as 
those made by the Kefauver Committee, the Massachusetts Spe- 
cial Crime Commission, and other similar groups reveal the ex- 
tent to which gambling machines are rigged and lotteries fixed 
for the benefit of the operators. At times there is no pay-off at 
all in that form of gambling known as the numbers racket! In 
bookie betting, the odds against the bettor are often so great that 
no risk is run by the operators. Studies have indicated that in 
legal gambling at pari-mutual race tracks, it is apparent that 
many of the races are rigged so that the outcome is known in ad- 
vance. In these instances the gamble is not identified with the 
capacity of certain horses to win but with one’s skill in detecting 


which races have been ‘set’? and how they are scheduled to: 


come out. 

These facts have been shared with the American people in 
recent years through official reports of crime commissions pub- 
lished in newspapers and through innumerable magazine articles; 
yet millions of people knowing the facts about the element of 
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dishonesty in gambling continue to be willing victims of this 
modern form of exploitation. 


Why do people gamble? 


Gambling is for many who participate in it a compulsion 
based upon some irrational impulse related to a guilt complex 
or a desire to escape temporarily from boredom, frustration, 
or loneliness. To psychopathic gamblers it may be more deeply 
satisfying to lose than to win. Such irrational impulses lead 
many participants to gamble with money they do not have and 
cannot secure in any honest manner. Such addicts gamble with 
honor, reputation, and sometimes life itself. Some resort to 
suicide when their situation appears hopeless or when the 
force of the law is about to be applied to them. Compulsive 
gamblers account for much of America’s heavy expenditure in 
gambling. They are the ones most sought by the gambling opera- 
tors. They represent the “field” in which the big profits lie. 


Effect of gambling on families and communities 


Other facts about modern gambling that deserve consideration 
relate to its effect upon families, communities, and society as a 
whole. A series of articles on Race Track Gambling published 
by the Christian Science Monitor a few years ago featured an 
article entitled “Family Paychecks Vaporize at Betting Win- 
dows.” It told the story of a young veteran who went to the races 
on crutches and lost all of his wife’s weekly pay check which she 
had entrusted to him. A welfare worker in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, reported a sharp decline in the number of families on 
welfare when the police of that city opened a determined drive 
against bookies. Gambling rates high among the causes of broken 
homes. It increases the tensions and hostilities which result in 
unsatisfactory family life. 

Communities have invariably suffered when gambling, legal 
or illegal, has become a dominant interest of the citizens. New 
industry has often hesitated to locate in communities wherein 
race tracks are operating to the accompaniment of pari-mutual 
betting and in communities overrun by bookie operators. Tax 
rates tend to be high in such communities because of the extra 
burden of welfare and other community services. Illegal gambling 
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cannot exist on any sizable scale without the knowledge and 
consent of public officials and law enforcement personnel. Its 
presence in a community on any large-scale basis has a detri- 
mental effect upon local government and makes for a corrosion of 
community morals. 


Effect on the economy 


It is difficult to measure the effects of gambling upon the 
present-day American economy. It should be remembered in 
using the statistics related to various types of gambling that the 
dollar invested in gambling may turn over much faster than a 
dollar invested in food, clothing, or other commodities. Taking 
this factor into consideration with the best available estimates 
of the number of individuals who gamble regularly and the 
gross amounts of their expenditures in gambling, one is com- 
pelled to recognize that gambling is responsible for a vast diver- 
sion of spending power away from the normal channels of legi- 
timate business. This diversion has a detrimental effect upon the 
economy. Gambling employs fewer people and uses less raw 


material from farm, mine, and factory for each dollar of expendi- 


ture than most other American industries. 


Relation to crime 


Gambling poses its greatest problem at the point of its iden- 
tity with crime. The Kefauver Committee, like various crime 
commissions, discovered that the money power behind organized 
crime is provided by organized gambling. The profits from gam- 
bling are often re-invested in the narcotics trade, the traffic in 
vice, in stolen property, and in other criminal rackets. J. Edgar 
Hoover has stated that the annual overall cost of crime in the 
United States now stands .at approximately $22,000,000,000 per 
year. The number of individuals participating in crime increases 


each year. Any effective attack upon the problem of organized 


crime must include an attack on organized gambling. 


Toward a Christian answer 


Today’s popular cure for the problem of gambling is more of 


x 


it. It is reasoned that since so many people participate in it, per-— 


haps half the adult population, all forms of gambling should be 
legalized and taxed to provide revenue for the state. Recent 
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| studies instituted by state legislative bodies in New York, 
Massachusetts, and other states have warned against the legali- 
zation of off-track betting as a way of controlling it. Their find- 
ings could be applied to other forms of gambling as well. Cer- 
tainly the thoughtful Christian will hesitate before adopting 
any such easy or dubious approach to so serious a problem. He 
will rather try to understand the problem in terms of its per- 
sonal and social implications and to deal with it in the light of 
such basic Christian concepts and values as respect for personal- 
ity, protection for the weak, the sick, and the young, love for 
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Much of our leisure time is devoted to forms of en- 
tertainment and escape that dull us to the world’s 
problems and our neighbor’s need. We are tempted to 
love things and use people when we should love 
people and use things. 


—CALL TO CHRISTIAN ACTION IN SOCIETY 
+ + + + + + + + 


neighbor, and concern for the common good. Particularly will 
the Christian try to find the reasons for the unprecedented de- 
sire of millions in our time to get something for nothing, to 
reap where they did not sow, to find some stimulating and excit- 
ing antidote for a life that is filled with frustration, emptiness, 
and loneliness. 

The Christian who is intelligently concerned about this great 
social problem will want to work through his church to interest 
more people in doing adventuresome and interesting things to 
strengthen the moral and cultural life of the community, to help 
people in the underprivileged sections of our country and of 
other countries to experience a better kind of life, and to build 
foundations for world peace. He will exercise his sense of Chris- 
tian citizenship by urging his representatives in government to 

strengthen the laws against gambling while urging the local 
police to enforce existing laws if they are not doing so. He will 
try to be true at all times to that ideal in our Christian faith 

- which holds that evil can be constrained and the good in com- 

- munity life strentghened through the efforts and prayers of men 
and the help of God. 
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Obscene literature 


ln my youth there was a relatively small selection of sala- 
cious literature available to the inquiring mind of the teenager. 
I recall even now the names of the two magazines that used to 
circulate under the desks of the study hall of the high school. On 
one occasion I found a small, crudely printed, obscene photo- 
graph in my gymnasium locker. (I dutifully slipped it into the 
locker next to mine, and from thence it moved on down the line.) 

The business which undoubtedly was good in the thirties has 
become more lucrative today. Then, of course, as now one had 
to distinguish between outright illegal pornographic material 
(photographs, “art work,” and the like) and the magazines and 
paperbacks which are deemed indecent by some if not by others. 
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ILLEGAL PORNOGRAPHIC MATERIAL 


Since 1865 there have been statutes which prohibit the use of 
the United States mails for the distribution of literature which 
is deemed obscene. Prior to 1958 it was possible to prosecute only 
at the point of origin; now, however, prosecution can be made of 
those receiving the materials. Recently, convictions carrying 
heavy sentences have been made under this new act. One glance 
at some of the things sent thus illegally through the mails 
would convince even the most civil-rights minded individual 
that this type of material has no rightful place in our society. 
Traffic in this illicit enterprise amounts to more than half a mil- 
lion dollars annually, according to an estimate made by Post- 
master General Summerfield. And teenagers constitute one of 
the prime markets. The chief centers of distribution appear to 
be New York and Los Angeles, where lax legislation, according 
to Summerfield, provides a haven for these folk. Distributors 
often build up their mailing lists by placing innocent. appearing 
advertisements in reputable magazines, with a come-on for the 
unsuspecting youth. After the teenager has sent for the item that 
caught his fancy, he finds his name on the mailing list of a com- 
pany that seeks to exploit his curiosity with ever increasing de- 
grees of titillation. 


Suggested action 


Parents are continually complaining to postal authorities of 
unsolicited mail sent to their young children. Summerfield 
recently cited a letter sent to an eight-year-old boy which 
began, “I am writing you as a person interested in collecting all 
types of art photography of nudes.” 

Mr. Summerfield suggests that parents can help to stamp out 
this type of traffic in obscene literature by following three sim- 
ple steps: (1) Save all materials received, including envelopes 
and all enclosures; (2) Report the matter immediately to the 
local postmaster and turn over all materials to him, either in 
person or by enclosing them in an envelope and mailing them; ~ 
(3) Stand ready to file a complaint and testify if criminal action 
should be necessary. 


5.27 Swe A Srey A eee eo ee 
“By William L. Bradley, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, Hartford Theological 


Seminary. 
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INDECENT PRINTED MATTER 


It is easier to deal with illegal pornographic material than 
with printed matter which some consider indecent. The defini- 
tion of what is indecent must necessarily remain fairly flexible. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, and films which are not obviously 
salacious to all will appear so to some. In June, 1957, the United 
States Supreme Court declared that “obscenity is not within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech or press,”’ and set forth 
the principle that literature and the allied arts must be judged 
by the impression they make as a whole rather than by particu- 
lar passages or features taken out of context. Obscene material 
is that which “deals with sex in a manner appealing to the 
prurient interest,” and is to be distinguished from the scientific 
or artistic treatment of sex which has a different purpose in 
mind. It is hard to see how the Court could have been more spe- 
cific than it was, and this raises the problem which concerns 
the lawyer: if the law cannot be specific how does one determine 
its proper application? 

In addition to flexibility in the interpretation of decency is 
the problem of changing standards of propriety. Not only do - 
values differ from one period to the next, or from one country 
to another, but there are great differences of interpretation even 
within our country. Films may be shown in some cities but not 
in others; books banned in Boston raise no stir elsewhere. Books 
distributed by the book clubs today contain material which 
makes the risque literature of a former generation tame by com- 
parison. The nightly schedule of television shows gives little 
support to the virtues of marital fidelity or premarital conti- 
nence, and the slick magazines of today contain more voluptuous 
pictures than did the pulps of yesterday. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact that young people 
live in the kind of society which must make it very hard for them _ 
to find lasting values. Families are uprooted, both parents are F: 
away from home during the day, the divorce rate is relatively 
high, material pleasure is pursued by most of us in America 
today. Constant emphasis upon bodily enjoyment is made by 
advertisers, so that were a child never to visit a drugstore and 
see the provocative cover of a paperback, he could not escape 
the lures of sexuality if he sat through an afternoon of television 
or looked at a billboard on his way to school. f 
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Organizations to restrict local sales 


How can this problem be met? Since 1938 the Roman Catholic 
Church has endeavored to protect society—and in particular the 
children—from indecent literature through an instrument known 
as the National Organization for Decent Literature. Because it 
serves chiefly as a clearinghouse and because adverse publicity 
had attended its activities in recent years, the name was changed 
in 1955 to the National Office for Decent Literature. It is popu- 
larly known as the NODL. Through its staff it compiles and pub- 
lishes a list of magazines, paperbacks, and films which are 
deemed acceptable to people of various age groups. It operates 
not centrally, but rather as a coordinating body for local organi- 
zations. This structure has proved to be satisfactory in many 
respects. To a certain extent, it lifts the onus of centralization 
which often plagues the Roman Catholic Church in this country. 
But it has led to local abuses which have disturbed many people. 
In some communities enterprising laymen have occasionally 
forced merchants to remove some literature by applying (per- 
haps unwittingly) the threat of economic sanctions upon the 
balky merchant. A sign in the window signifies cooperation; no 
sign may lead to trade being withheld from that shop. 

Protestant groups have also been formed to restrict the sale of 
indecent literature locally. However, they have not had the bene- 
fit of lists prepared by a national headquarters. The Church- 
men’s Commission for Decent Publications, organized in 1957, is 
one such body. In many communities citizens’ committees, 
headed by local ministers and priests and parents’ groups, have 
been formed to reduce the sale of this material. 


ACLU and freedom of the press 


Leading the efforts to move slowly in this field has been the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It has concerned itself with the 
growing number of restraints upon freedom of the press, particu- 
larly on the state level of legislation, and has also spoken out 
against semi-official restraints of freedom exercised by such 
bodies as the Detroit Police Department, which used to require 
the two major wholesale distributors to submit their lists to the 

‘Department before placing them on sale locally. The ACLU is 
also opposed to the efforts of private groups, no matter how 
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well intentioned, to take the responsibility of censorship into 
their own hands. It is the opinion of the ACLU that censorship 
may do more harm than good—that a certain publication, for 
example, may be banned for good reasons but that this may lead 
to the banning of later works for very bad reasons. 


What is the role of Protestant churches? 


To what extent are religious leaders responsible for the 
morality of the whole society? Here the Catholic position is 
perfectly clear: There can be no passing of this authority from 
the Church to the State. Interestingly enough, the same argu- 
ments used for the work of the NODL apply in the cases of 
birth control legislation and the support of parochial schools. 
In each instance the Church believes itself to be responsible to 
the whole society for the furthering of the morally good and the 
stamping out of the morally evil. 

In the case of literature and films and art it is unfortunately 
the case that the approach is made more often from the stand- 
point of moralism than from that of the whole gospel. A concen- 
tration upon particular sins and the performance of particular 
good deeds which will remedy our social evils often give the im- — 
pression that the Reformation was for nought. Neglect of the 
underlying cause of all our evils—man’s stubbornly egocentric 
desire for self-gratification—leads us sometimes to believe that 
we can save society by stamping out obscenity, alcohol, narcotics, 
and juvenile delinquency. There is the obverse belief that unless 
we solve these problems we shall be doomed. A more biblical 
approach would be to state that without God’s grace we are 
doomed in any case, and without his grace we have not the 
power to deal with these or any other great social problems. 

The Church has, of course, great responsibility in this area of 
social concern. Perhaps its first responsibility is to put social 
scientists to work to find out what effect, if any, indecent litera- ~ 
ture has upon our people. Next the Church should endeavor to 
educate its young people in such a way that they can live in this. 
kind of a world. Can we help them to deal with the sexuality 
God gave us in such a way that they are not led to extreme 
actions which they must later regret? Can we help them to ac- 
cept their bodies without shame—and even without lust—so that 
the purveyors of obscenity will not have their way with them? 
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Christian use of Sunday 


Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall 
labor and do all your work; but the seventh day is a sabbath 
to the Lord your God. .. .—The Fourth Commandment. 

The sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath; so 
the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath.—Jesus (Mark 2:28). 


The time is a late Friday afternoon in May. The place is New 
York City. At the Manhattan end of the vehicular tunnels under 
the Hudson River and the East River the automobiles are lined 
| a a eee ee ee ee 


By Truman B. Douglass, Executive Vice-President of the Board of Home Missions of 


the Congregational and Christian Churches. 
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up for blocks. At the exits in New Jersey and on Long Island the 
cars are being extruded in a continuous flow as if they were 
squeezed from a gigantic toothpaste tube. The occupants of the 
cars are enthusiastic members of the Thank God It’s Friday 
Club. They have concluded the week’s business of “making a 
living” and now the real business of “living” begins. They are 
heading for week-end cottages on lakes or in the woods, for 
beaches and backyard barbecues, for two days of soul-satisfying 
puttering in the garden or basement workshop, for thirty-six 
holes of golf on Saturday and again on Sunday, for family pic- 
nics, for a cruise on the Sound in anything from a sixty-foot 
yawl to a fourteen-foot dinghy equipped with outboard motor, 
for sessions of watching the Friday night fights and the Saturday 
and Sunday ball games on TV in the living room or the neigh- 
borhood tavern, for a round of suburban cocktail parties, for an 
evening—maybe two evenings—at the drive-in movie, for an 
encounter with visiting relatives or other week-end guests and 
the duty of keeping them entertained. Some of them have hopes 
of reading a good book, or converting the hi-fi to stereo, or doing 
a watercolor, or rehearsing with a neighborhood string quartet 
or a community symphony orchestra. Perhaps a quarter of them 
include in their week-end plans attendance at a service of wor- 
ship in some church. 

On many Friday evenings the inbound stream of traffic is al- 
most as great as the parade of escapees from the city. From the 
suburbs, the exurbs, and scores of communities a hundred or 
two hundred miles upstate they come. They are drawn by the 
glamour and excitement of the Big Town. They have plans for 
theater-going, night-clubbing, bar-hopping, sight-seeing. Some 
of them will visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art, take the 
children to the American Museum of Natural History, tour the 
United Nations buildings. A fair number of them have plans for 
attending church, along with their plans for taking in a musical 
comedy, going to Yankee Stadium, seeing the show at Radio 


City, window-shopping on Fifth Avenue. St. Bartholemew’s: 


‘ 


Church has a fine choir; Cardinal Spellman is celebrating High — 


Mass at St. Patrick’s; Norman Vincent Peale is preaching at 


Marble Collegiate; the service at Riverside Church is impressive. | 


The scene is much the same in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, St. Louis, Phoenix, and a hundred other 
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places. It varies mainly with the size of the city, the relative 
obsolescence of the highway system and the corresponding 
measure of traffic congestion. The week-enders’ destinations are 
influenced by the neighboring terrain and the accessibility of 
mountains, lakes, deserts, forests, and seashore; and their acti- 
vities are in part determined by the season and climate—sailing, 
skiing, fishing, hunting, the pursuit of outdoor sports or the 
seeking of a warm place by the fire, the search for solitude or 
the quest for sociability and companionship. 

By a curious switch this modern secular “sabbath” has come 
to occupy much the same place in people’s lives as the traditional 
sabbath in orthodox Judaism. It is the goal and destination of 
the week. For multitudes of persons the working week steadily 
decreases, not only in the number of hours devoted to work but 
in the significance and satisfaction found in it. The sab avin 
the time of respite from labor, is more and more the segment of 
life that gives meaning and purpose to man’s existence. 


Modern week-end and the traditional sabbath 


The relaxation of standards of Sunday observance on the part 
of church people is often cited as evidence of the decline of the 
religious tradition and the lessening of its power to regulate the 
conduct of daily life. There is a startling contrast between the 
“Pyritan sabbath” as observed in early New England, where 
not only non-attendance at church but even the act of whistling 
a tune was punishable by the civil authorities, and the modern 
American Sunday when, even among earnest Christians, none of 
the activities acceptable on week-days is proscribed as being 
inappropriate to Sunday. 

Yet the contrast between the “Puritan sabbath” and the modern 
urban or suburban Sunday does not seem greater than the dis- 
parity between the two biblical statements that stand at the head 
of this article. In the Decalogue, sabbath observance is represented 
as obedience to an injunction directly given by God, with no sup- 
porting reasons except that God himself rested on the seventh 
day from his work of creation and in so doing “blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it.” Jesus, in his dealing with the 
- Fourth Commandment, appears in the role of the Great Iconoc- 
last. When he defends the right of his disciples to pluck grain 
and satisfy their hunger he declares that “the sabbath was made 
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for man, not man for the sabbath.”’ The contrast—to employ the 
jargon of our time—seems to involve the radical shift from a 
God-centered to a man-centered conception of the sabbath. 
There being no doubt about the man-centered character of mod- 
ern Sunday observance, this would seem to have the sanction 
of Jesus. 

Do the Christian faith and the Church have any word to speak 
on this subject—anything beyond the repetition of the invitation, 
“Come to church”? Is the disparity between the Decalogue and 
the words of Jesus actually as great as it appears? 

In the Genesis account of the origin of the sabbath, God had 
finished his work of creation. He “saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good.” The sabbath was a time 
for recognizing the goodness of what he had wrought during the 
preceding six days. It was a time for rejoicing in the holiness of 
the created order. The sabbath that is ‘““made for man” is the 
human response to this divine joyousness. It is a day not for 
repudiating the world but for affirming the goodness of the cre- 
ated universe. It is a time not for turning one’s back upon the 
week’s tasks and interests but for acknowledging the sovereignty 
of God over the other six days of the week. Thus the sabbath 
was made both “for man” and “for God.” 


MODERN VALUES IN SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

It would appear that the first requirement of a modern ap- 
proach to Sunday observance is a consideration of the permanent 
values which the setting apart of this day is intended to serve, 
and then asking how these values can be realized under the 
conditions of contemporary life. This may involve some accom- 
modation of the Church to the situation of man in modern so- 
ciety as well as an effort to persuade society to accommodate 
itself to the practices recommended by the Church. 

There are at least three interests traditionally advanced by 
the custom of Sunday observance which are relevant to the 
Church’s religious and social concerns today: 


Regular corporate worship of the Christian community 
Sunday was traditionally the time for the assembling of the 


People of God to offer their praises and prayers to the Creator } 


and Lord of all life and to receive instruction in their faith. 
This is a continuing need of those who belong to the Christian 
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fellowship. John Wesley once said: “The Bible knows nothing 
of solitary religion.’ The Christian is by definition a member of 
a community—the Church. This community is reconstituted and 
renewed week by week in the act of common worship. 

It is our Protestant conviction that something happens in this 
periodic assembling of the People of God which occurs in no 
other way. The Word of God is read and interpreted. The story 
of God’s self-revelation in the coming of Christ, his teaching, 
ministry, sacrifice, and victory, is re-told in preaching and re- 
enacted in the Lord’s supper. In the act of common worship men 
acknowledge their creatureliness before the Creator, confess 
their sinfulness and their need of forgiveness, and go out as for- 
given sinners to play their role and make the hard decisions that 
are involved in doing their work in an unredeemed society. 

The Church may not relax its insistence upon the obligation 
of the Christian to participate in this worshipping community. 
At the same time the Church needs to ask whether it is not too 
rigid and legalistic in implying that the act of corporate worship 
can be performed only at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. To 
make this assumption is, in effect, to exclude from the com- 
munity of faithful Christians those who believe they are com- 
pelled by economic necessity to labor on Sunday. To make this 
assumption is to suggest that the hard-driven business man who 
spends his “day of rest” in the country or at the seashore is mis- 
using his leisure. Do we wish to maintain that the disciplined 
and vigorous worship of the Christian Church is a form of “rest,” 
or that it is a sovereign remedy for every form of physical and 
mental exhaustion? To raise such questions is not to accede to 
the shallow claim that one can worship God as well on the golf 
course or on a fishing trip as in church. It is simply to acknowl- 
edge that human beings do have legitimate needs for physical 
exercise, change of scene, and solitude which the conventional 
service of worship—especially the chatty and folksy worship of 
many of our Protestant churches—does not satisfy. 

I think of a Congregational Christian church located on the 
main thoroughfare of a midwest city. During the last war many 
persons employed in defense industries used this street in driv- 
ing to and from their work. The church held daily services at a 
time convenient for those who were on their way to begin work 
on the morning shift. The announcement of this service made it 
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clear that men and women would be welcome in their dungarees 
and work clothes. Many persons attended who, because the fac- 
tories were operating on a seven-day-week program, would have 
been deprived of the opportunity for corporate worship if ser- 
vices had been restricted to eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. 
Was this not a form of the Church’s “going out” to meet human 
beings in the actual circumstances of their daily lives rather 
than insisting that they accommodate themselves to the Church’s 
institutional conventions and convenience? 


A family day 

One of the “secular” values of the traditional Sunday—but 
one closely related to the Church’s concern for personal and 
social well-being—was the opportunity it provided for fostering 
the integrity and solidarity of the family. The Church should 
urge that somewhere in the week’s program there be made space 
for the claims of the Christian family. This is to give “Sunday 
observance” a positive purpose rather than to surround it with 
negative restrictions and prohibitions. 

In this connection I recall my own boyhood. I grew up in 
Congregational parsonages in small towns in the midwest. My 
parents did not flout the customs and taboos of the communities 
in which we lived. Noisy games were discouraged; so were 
movie-going and the giving of parties. On the positive side, 
however, my parents took pains to insure that Sunday would be 
an interesting and happy day for the children of the household. 
At dinner there were lively discussions of the church school 
lesson and of the morning sermon—and on a level of discourse 
suited to the comprehension of us children. In the afternoon 
there were long walks in the country, with help in identifying 
trees, plants and birds. And there was much reading aloud. 
(What a pity that this custom has been so largely abandoned.) 
On Sunday afternoons I heard the whole of Dickens, most of 
Thackeray, Pilgrim’s Progress, and practically all of the Bible 
read by my father and mother. 

If the integrity of the family is to be maintained, children 
need to be given a model of intimate and interesting home life 
to carry into their adult years. There needs to be a day for pro- 
viding this—whether it be Sunday or some other “day off” that 
occurs in the rhythm of modern economic and industrial life. 
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Realization of God’s sovereignty over the whole week 


At least one day in seven is necessary for realizing the sover- 
eignty of God over the other six days of the week. It is evident 
that Sunday observance in the modern world needs to be viewed 
in the context of the emerging pattern of steadily increasing 
leisure time. Sunday is now for most persons a part of a two- 
day “sabbath.” Within the next few years the weekly period of 
respite from regular employment is likely to be three days or 
even four. 

This acquisition of leisure constitutes one of the authentic 
revolutions of history. For uncounted centuries man struggled to 
win some increment of time which he could use in accordance 
with his own desires, freed from the hard necessity of wresting 
a subsistence from the reluctant earth. Today he has won a large 
measure of this freedom. This gift of disposable time, added to 
the steadily increasing “disposable income” of the American 
people, means a great gain in the quantity of disposable life. 

For most Americans there has been a continuous widening of 
the range of voluntarism—of choice—in the disposition of both 
money and time. But for how many has this meant a genuine 
enlargement of the dimensions of life? For multitudes it has 
meant bewilderment and boredom. The gift of time has bred the 
invention of new ways to “kill” time or to use it in destructive 
and disintegrative activities. 

The Christian sabbath has traditionally been a time of “recol- 
lection” —for re-collecting the scattered and disordered ingredi- 
ents of existence into some kind of meaningful whole. The need 
for this integrative effort has never been more acute than it is 
today. There must be occasions—“‘sabbaths’—when the claim 
of God upon the whole week and his rule over all the events 
and activities of man’s life are reasserted. There must be occa- 
sions when man confronts the truth that if God’s intention for 
his life is to be fulfilled, all the days of the week—the six 
“secular” days as well as the seventh “holy” day—are to be used 
to glorify him, to learn to do what is just, to love what is mercl- 
ful, and to bear witness to his fatherhood over all mankind. 


—————— ae 
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book review. 


“Highway Safety and Traffic 
Control,” edited by John W. 
Gibbons; Philadelphia, The 
Annals, Vol. 320, Nov. 1958. 


The editors have brought under 
one cover articles which deal 
with every facet of the highway 
safety problem. It is difficult to 
realize the change that has taken 
place in American life because 
of the automobile, but one be- 
gins to comprehend this change 
when he learns that about 65 
billion dollars are spent each 
year for automotive transport, 
that there are at present 67 mil- 
lion vehicles on our highways, 
almost double the number ten 
years ago, and that “if all the 
nomads who live in auto trailers 
were by some unfortunate co- 
incidence to come together in 
one place, they would constitute 
the third largest city in the 
United States. 

There are articles on the his- 
tory of automotive transport, on 
the dimensions of the highway 
traffic problem, on the action 
program which grew out of the 
President’s Conference of 1946, 
on legal problems, and on driver 
education. Church people will 
perhaps be struck by the chal- 
lenge laid down in “Human 
Behavior—Faxtor X” by James 
L. Malfetti who shows that 
most of our programs of educa- 
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tion have been relatively unsuc- 
cessful because they have not 
been able to reward the safe 
driver for his courtesy and care. 
He suggests that a church could 
help by sponsoring meetings 
“for those who apply for l- 
censes; it might have compe- 
tent, respected community mem- 
bers discuss the pleasures, 
hazards, and responsibilities of 
driving.” The churches play an 
important role in attitude for- 
mation and could do much to 
shape the attitudes of young 
people learning to drive. 

These articles indicate certain 
facts which may not be gen- 
erally known: the accident rate 
per hundred thousand has fallen 
off in recent years; it is lowest 
on the new limited access high- 
ways, and speed per se is less a 
factor than excessive speed for 
the conditions of the road. Ef- 
forts to frighten people into 
safe driving have been unsuc- 
cessful because of the human 
tendency to repress fears which 
are overdramatized. People are 
hard to convince about safety 
because we all think it is the . 
other fellow who is the bad 
driver and therefore we make 
ourselves relatively oblivious to — 


the education which might save | 


our lives. Most fatal accidents 
are first accidents. Reporting of 
accidents is still too unscientific 


to yield the kind of information 
needed to make for higher safety 
factors. 

How serious is the problem? 
“The motor-vehicle traffic ac- 
cident problem,” writes David 
M. Baldwin, “is one of our 
major socio-economic problems. 
Traffic accidents account for the 
loss of 40,000 lives a year, for 
about 1144 million injuries, and 
for an economic loss of perhaps 
5 billions.” Governor Ribicoff of 
Connecticut who has been in- 
strumental in reducing accidents 
in Connecticut by a highway 


program planning 


safety program, has operated on 
the thesis that people are more 
concerned about their licenses 
than their lives; therefore Con- 
necticut suspends the driver’s 
license on first-offense convic- 
tions. It appears to be more 
realistic to approach the prob- 
lem from the enforcement end 
than from the side of moral 
preachment, although the three 
E’s of highway safety are 
equally necessary: Engineering, 
Education, and Enforcement. 


—WILLIAM L. BRADLEY 


TOWARD DECENCY IN SOCIETY 


The social action committee 
or another committee set up for 
the purpose may wish to under- 
take a program of study and ac- 
tion directed toward decency in 
society. The program might be 
undertaken by several churches 
or by a ministerial alliance or 
a council of churches. 


Study in the committee 


The committee might prepare 
for action by holding a series 
of five or more meetings to dis- 
cuss issues such as these: 

Meeting One. A CHRISTIAN AP- 
PROACH TO DECENCY IN THE SOCIAL 


ORDER. Members might be asked 


to-read the article by Professor 
Frederick Herzog on pages 4 to 
9 and come prepared to consider 
these and other questions: 

Is the gospel primarily con- 
cerned with a reorganized so- 
ciety or with reborn men? How 
are the two related? 

What constitutes “the free- 
dom of servants of God”? 

Why is there variety in the 
ways that men embody God? 

What is the role of law in re- 
stricting the distribution of ob- 
scene literature, controlling or 
prohibiting gambling, and re- 
stricting commercial activity on 
Sunday? 
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Meeting Two. GAMBLING AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
cHuRCH. The meeting might take 
the form of a symposium, fol- 
lowed by group. discussion. 
Three speakers might make ten- 
to fifteen-minute presentations 
on subjects similar to these: 

“The Impact of Gambling on 
Life in Our Community”—by a 
social worker or judge. 

“Why People Gamble with the 
Odds Against Them’”—by a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist. 

“The Responsibility of Chris- 
tians’”—by a layman or minister. 

The discussion might center 
on the responsibilities of Chris- 
tians for (1) making decisions 
about their personal response to 
gambling, (2) strengthening 
laws that restrict and control 
gambling and supporting their 
enforcement, (3) educating 
church members about the ef- 
fects of gambling, and (4) pre- 
paring young people for their 
response to gambling. 

Meeting Three. OBSCENE LIT- 
ERATURE AND THE ROLE OF THE 
cHuRCH. Members of the com- 
mittee might be asked to read 
the article by Dr. William L. 
Bradley on pages 16-20, to 
interview teachers, social work- 
ers, parents, and news vendors 
and come prepared to report on 
the distribution of pornographic 
material in the community. 

The committee might then 
consider the decency of the ma- 
terial presented in newspapers, 
magazines, on radio and tele- 
vision, in films, plays and on 
billboards. Is Dr. Bradley cor- 
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rect in his analysis of the em- 
phasis which advertising and 
literature place upon a salacious 
use of sex? 

Members of the committee 
may want to review the April 
1958 issue of Soctan ACTION, 
“Christian Perspective on Mass 
Communication,” and follow 
some of the suggestions made 
there for expressing their con- 
victions to the editors of news- 
papers and magazines, to execu- 
tives of radio and TV networks, 
and to presidents of companies 
which pay for the advertising. 

Meeting Four. SUNDAY OBSERV- 
ANCE. Members of the committee 
might be asked to read the 
article by Dr. Truman Douglass 
on pages 21-27. 

Discussion might center on the 
emphasis the church should 
place on (1) laws restricting 
commercial operations on Sun- 
day, (2) helping church mem- 
bers to make personal decisions 
concerning the observance of 
Sunday. 

Meeting Five. PLANNING A PRO- 
GRAM OF EDUCATION AND ACTION. 
Members of the committee might 
consider the issues discussed in 
previous sessions which have 
most relevance for their com- 
munity. They might then plan 
ways to present their learnings 
to various groups in the church: 
young people, laymen, lay wom- 
en and couples. The committee 
might offer to present programs ~ 
before these groups; or it might 
make suggestions for topics and 
speakers it has found stimulat- 
ing and helpful.—FErn Bascock 


resources for worship 


Scripture 


Deuteronomy 6:4, 5; 5:12-15 
Galatians 5:16-26 
1 Corinthians 10: 23-24, 31 


Hymns 


Judge Eternal, Throned in 
Splendor 


O Holy City, Seen of John 


Meditation 


It is the will of God that we 
should train our minds, and be 
true in our thinking, and just in 
all our judging.... 

It is the will of God that we 
should be honest, truthful, and 
upright in thought, word, and 
deed.... 

It is the will of God that we 
should do what we can to take 
away the sin and sorrow of the 
world, and to overcome all evil 
with good... .} 


Prayers 


O God, our Creator, who hast 
entrusted to us the stewardship 
_ of the earth’s resources and hast 
called us from aimlessness into 
life with meaning and joy in 
thy fellowship, save us, we be- 
‘seech thee, from wasting either 
thy material creation or our own 


fts in ways that are harmful 


to ourselves, to our fellow-men, 
or to those who come after us. 

O thou who hatest all sin, yet 
lovest even the most miserable 
of sinners, do thou heal the dis- 
ordered bodies and minds of 
those who have been enslaved 
by impurity, intemperance, the 
misuse of drugs, or the feverish 
lust of gambling. May we minis- 
ter to them and make strong the 
defenses against these evils in 
our common life. 

Lord of life, who hast or- 
dained that men should labor 
and have rest, in turn devoting 
themselves to daily duty and 
seeking refreshment of soul, 
grant that thoughtlessness and 
greed may not deny thy children 
their day of rest and worship 
nor dullness of mind or spirit 
cause them to misuse it, but that 
with joy in one another and in 
thee they may hallow all days to 
thy blessed service and praise. 

Grant to us, Lord, we be- 
seech thee, the spirit to think 
and do always such things as are 
right; that we, who cannot do 
anything that is good without 
thee, may by thee be enabled 
to live according to thy will; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

(Prepared by HUBER F. KLEM- 
me, Associate Director, Council 
for Christian Social Action, 
United Church of Christ.) 
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social action calendar 


FEBRUARY 2-4 
FEBRUARY 23-26 
APRIL 26-28 
JUNE 22-AUGUST 23 
JUNE 22-JULY 7 
JUNE 6-10 
JUNE 20-24 
JULY 11-15 
JULY 25-29 

> 
JUNE 27-JULY 9 


AUGUST 1-19 


* Limited scholarship help available from the CCSA. . 2 


Seminar on the-Christian Farmer and His 
Government, National Council of Churches. * 


Churchmen’s Washington Seminar (interde- 
nominational) .* 


CCSA Washington Seminar, United Church | 
of Christ. Director: Fern Babcock.* 2 
World Seminar (62 days in 16 countries). 
Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Ray Gibbons. 


Hawaiian Seminar. Leaders: Rev. and Mrs. 
Galen R. Weaver. 


Central Christian Social Action Institute, 
E and R Conference Center, Dunkirk, N. Y.* 


3 


a 


West Coast Christian Social Action Institute, 
White Retreat Center, Mill Valley, Calif.* 


Midwest Christian Social Action Institute, — 
Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wisc.* 


Eastern Christian Social Action Institute, 
Congregational Center, Framingham, Mass.* 


Seventeenth Annual Race Relations Institute, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. > 


Mexican Seminar. Leaders: Rev. and Mrs. 


Huber F. Klemme. j 
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